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EDITORIAL 
A United Municipal Front for 1936 


S GOVERNMENT assumes an ever 
A increasing importance in maintaining 
an equilibrium between the conflicting 
economic and social forces which typify 
modern American life, the problems which 
city officials must solve increase in number 
and complexity. The necessity for meeting 
immediate emergency condi- 
tions involving new functions 
under decreasing local financial 
resources has compelled those 
responsible for administration 
to depart in practice from the 
traditional concepts concerning 
the relative powers, duties, and 
interrelationships between fed- 
eral, state, and local govern- 
ment. 

As the general economic cri- 
sis subsides, there will be a 
tendency to re-examine govern- 
mental experiments and inno- 
vations upon the basis of their 
more permanent future values. 


There is 
likely to be an increasing demand for the 
reallocation of various services to natural, 
economic, and social areas rather than to 
historical and geographical units. Increased 


competition for revenue between govern- 
mental units will emphasize the need for a 
co-ordinated tax plan, and the unevenness of 
local resources will compel less haphazard 
financial relationships between federal, state, 
county, and city government. 

City officials have a real responsibility 
during 1936 in bringing their united influ- 
ence to bear upon federal and state govern- 
ments and public opinion so that, in the con- 
tinuing readjustments, the American city 
may best realize its opportunity for service 
as a co-ordinated part of the general govern- 
mental structure. The last decade has for- 
tunately furnished the foundation for an in- 
telligent approach to municipal problems. 
Various groups of municipal technicians and 
adminisrators have established state and 
national organizations for the exchange of 
experience, the establishment of standards, 
and the consideration of common problems. 
Out of these organizations should come 
leadership for directing the course of muni- 
cipal government. 





The recent improvement in technical per- 
sonnel cannot compensate for the failure of 
American government to offer careers in the 
public service which will tap the intelligence 
and capacity which are needed by govern- 
ment since it has become the central force 
of modern civilization. Municipal govern- 
ment must co-ordinate person- 
nel programs with the public 
educational system so that gov- 
ernment may compete with in- 
dustry in recruiting, training, 
and promoting to administra- 
tive leadership the most prom- 
ising youth which the nation 
affords. The experience of other 
countries indicates that this will 
involve apprenticeship, in-serv- 
ice training, in-service compe- 
tition for the higher positions, 
abolition of the local resident 
rule, and transfer between va- 
rious jurisdictions. 

The development of national and state 
planning suggests the emergence of important 
new problems in city development, and the 
change from relief to work programs will call 
for increased social services. In many states 
this will mean the discovery of additional 
sources of revenue and very careful avoid- 
ance of unwise tax limitations. 

Practically nothing has been done to coun- 
teract the unfair boycott which has been lev- 
eled against municipal government by the 
press and other agencies of propaganda. The 
individual local administrator or city is at a 
disadvantage in meeting this attack. It seems 
essential to mobilize the forces interested in 
good government into a united front for de- 
vising agencies to operate on a national scale 
with adequate machinery and financial re- 
sources and for presenting to the American 
public a proper understanding of the difficul- 
ties involved in municipal administration and 
the real accomplishments which are being 
made in meeting these problems. 
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Editorial Comment 


“This Business of Relief” 


S WINTER once more impresses upon 
A us the extent of unemployment and the 
severity of relief needs, can we say that six 
years of this protracted “emergency” have 
taught us what we may expect, what must 
be done, and how to do it? Private charity, 
local governments, state governments, RFC, 
FERA, CWA, PWA, and WPA—all have 
seen action at the front. So many schemes; 
such lightning shifts in policy! And where 
are we? What can we count on a year from 
now, six months from now, a month from 
now? 

We are still following a month-to-month 
policy, still trying to meet with emergency 
techniques a problem that even the most op- 
timistic are admitting is going to be with 
us for a long time to come. The several 
levels of government—local, state, and fed- 
eral—are still shunting the relief problem 
from doorstep to doorstep, each trying to 
disclaim responsibility. Relief, public works, 
recovery, and reform are still being associ- 
ated in fanciful and bewildering relation- 
ships, while “employables” and “unemploy- 
ables” have been separated as unrelated re- 
sponsibilities. Some cities are still financing 
relief by emergency borrowing, most states 
have yet to accept their share of the burden, 
and the federal government talks about quit- 
ting “this business of relief.” 

Why not admit that relief is much more 
than an emergency problem, much greater 
than any one level of government can cope 
with, and set ourselves to the task of devis- 
ing a long-time, coherent program in which 
all levels of government can cooperate? The 
federal government has a real obligation to 
stay in “this business of relief,” as a partner 
of the states, counties, and cities. A perma- 
nent type of national organization should be 
set up to provide financial aid on terms 
which will result in adequate relief rendered 
to those in need of it. Finally, it should be 
insisted that such a co-operative, long-term 
program be financed from current taxation 
rather than through borrowing. 


Human Values vs. Tax Levies 
a Kew very best city manager thinks con- 
stantly in economic terms and not in 
terms of human values—in terms of reduc- 
ing the tax levy, not in terms of providing 
additional desirable services to members of 
the community.” Such was the comment of 
an outstanding recreation leader at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Chicago. The speaker was 
attempting to justify the separate recreation 
board, and its principal excuse for existence 
seemed to be its special ability to salvage 
recreation activities from the tax reducing 
onslaughts of economic-minded city man- 
agers and city councils. In addition the 
board was stated to be “out of politics” and 
able to survive disastrous political overturns 
in the city administration. 

For the city manager who does think pri- 
marily in economic terms and in terms of the 
physical development of his city at the ex- 
pense of the “human values’ when sub- 
mitting a budget, let this criticism be taken 
to heart. He is sure to lose the support of 
his most actively civic-minded citizenry if 
he does not give the “human values’’ ade- 
quate place in formulating his municipal 
budget plans. 

But what of the city manager who is bend- 
ing every effort to see his community as a 
whole, who is balancing the values of new 
streets against new playgrounds, of addi- 
tional health services against adult education 
activities, of a fire prevention bureau against 
an additional force of lifeguards on the bath- 
ing beaches? Shall the person who is at- 
tempting to formulate an integrated com- 
munity program of governmental services be 
forced to concede a special place in the 
budget to the supporters of valuable but spe- 
cial services which have acquired an inde- 
pendent status? Furthermore, do not the pro- 
ponents of independent boards to administer 
special functions deceive themselves when 
they have gained their special wants but in 
the process have neglected good government 
at the city hall? 
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Social Characteristics of Cities 
I. POPULATION TRAITS 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN* 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


ITIES differ in the various social con- 
ditions found in them, as, for instance, 
in crime, church membership, recrea- 

tion facilities, schools, taxes, death rates, 
marriage rates, size of family, suicides, num- 


cities. Some will increase, others decrease. 
This study may throw some light on this 
question of the optimum size of cities. 

This report is confined to matters on 
which data are available. Consequently it 


bers of foreign born, 
numbers engaged in 
manufacturing, number 
of artists, rents, and 
wages. It is the purpose 
of this study to show in 
this and succeeding ar- 
ticles how these and 
other measurable char- 
acteristics vary accord- 





Professor Ogburn, a leading sociolo- 
gist of our time, is preparing a series 
of ten special articles of which this is 
the first. He will show how certain 
measurable characteristics such as death 
rates, marriage rates, size of family, 
and other important items vary accord- 
ing to the size of the city, its regional 
location, its rate of growth, its in- 
dustrial character, etc. These articles 
should provide the basis for new inter- 
pretations of the réle of the city in 


does not pretend to pre- 
sent a complete nor a 
well-balanced picture. A 
traveler like André Sieg- 
fried would present a dif- 
ferent picture. A report 
from a story-teller such 
as Sherwood Anderson 
would be more interest- 
ing, and an account by 


American life. 





ing to the size of the 





the poet, Carl Sandburg, 





community, according to 
their regional location in the United States 
in 1930, according to their rates of growth 
and decline, and according to their specializa- 
tion in particular activities. 

The subject is of some interest since we 
move from one city to another and would 
like to know in choosing a place to live what 
are the characteristics of large cities or 
smaller places and how a city of a particular 
size in the West differs from one in the East. 
Furthermore, these various urban conditions 
are not unrelated to the task of government. 
Public management is much more difficult 
under one set of conditions than another. 
Another point of interest centers around the 
question of what is the best size of a city. 
It may be that some cities have grown too 
big for comfort and economy. The future 
will undoubtedly see shifts in the sizes of 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ogburn received a Ph. 
D. degree, 1912, Columbia University; was pro- 
fessor of sociology, Princeton, Reed, University 
of Washington, and Columbia, successively, 1912 
to 1927, and at the University of Chicago, 1927 to 
date; was director of research, President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, 1930-33; and 
director and member, Consumers Advisory Board, 


NRA, 1933. 


might well be more worth 
while in certain values of life. However, it 
has seemed desirable to pull together and to 
analyze the data, readily available, which rest 
upon fact and not fancy. 

A few words of explanation are necessary. 
In order to deal with the size of cities, those 
selected for study were classified into nine 
classes as follows. 


NuMBER PopuLaTIon 1n 1930 Citres 
i eee 1,000,000 and over... 5 
Class 2 . 600,000-1,000,000.0000000 6 
Class 3... .» 300,000— 600,000...................... 15 
Class 4.... . 100,000— 300,000..... ene 
Class 5.... 50,000- 100,000.00. «69 
i * aeaeere 25,000— 50,000....... ieniek “a 
ye 10,000- 25,000.00. 65 
7.) ae 2,500— 10,000...................... 60 
o> 2,500 and less............ 88 


For cities of over 100,000 inhabitants all 
cities in the United States were studied ex- 
cept ten that were suburbs or close to other 
larger cities. For smaller places each of the 
samples chosen comprised about the same 
number of cities from the South, from the 
West, and from the Northeast. Each class 
also had approximately the same number 
from the far West, that is Pacific Coast, 
but this number was much smaller than in 
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the samples from the other regions. The 


data are generally for the year 1930. 


YouTH AND AGE 


It is generally known that modern cities 
have larger proportions of their population 
of middle age than has the nation as a 
whole. The cities are thus favored econom- 
ically, if not in other values. It also appears 
that the larger cities have larger percentages 
of the middle-aged than do the smaller cities. 
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The proportions of the young and the pro- 
portions of the old in cities of different sizes 
may also be shown by sizes of cities. To do 
this, the young are defined as those under 20 
years of age and the old as those over 55 
years of age. The population in between are 
for convenience referred to as of middle age. 
As to the ratio of the number of young to 
the number of middle-aged, it is smaller in 
the big cities. For the first six classes of 
cities, beginning with the largest, the ratios 
of the young to the middle-aged are 58, 59, 
56, 67, 66, 67. The cities of over 300,000 
are much alike in this respect but differ 
from the smaller places, from 25,000 to 300,- 
000 inhabitants, the different classes of 
which have about the same proportions of 
young. In agricultural villages with less 
than 2,500 persons the young are relatively 
much more numerous, the ratio being 74. 
On farms the ratio is even more striking, 
116, about twice what it is in the big cities. 

This small number of young in compar- 
ison with those of working age in the big 
cities means that the educational burden is 
less and that not so much of the income of 
the working population is required to raise 
children. More money is thus free to be 
spent on other things. The attitudes in the 
bigger cities will be more like the attitudes 
of the middle-aged than of the youth. 


| January 


As to the old people, there are also fewer 
of them relatively in the big cities, the 
ratios to the middle-aged being 19, 22, 22, 
22, 22, 25, 25, 28. On the farms the ratio is 
29, but in the small agricultural villages the 
ratio runs as high as 44. Perhaps the middle- 
aged have moved away from the small vil- 
lages and old farmers on retiring from work 
have moved into the village. These differ- 
ences in regard to the aged are probably 
more the results of migration of the younger 
persons than of death rates. Perhaps the 
facilities of caring for the old are better in 
the small places. The proportion of the old 
in the villages is sufficiently large no doubt 
to influence the tone of these places. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


A suggestion was once made in a journal 
of opinion that a law should be passed pro- 
hibiting children in a large city. However 
worthy or unworthy that suggestion may be, 
it is in line with the trends for the birth 
rate is lower in the large cities than in the 
smaller ones, as the following number of 
births per 1,000- population show for the 
different classes of cities arranged in de- 
scending order of size 18, 19, 18, 20, 20, 22, 
25. The differences in birth rates would be 
greater if the cities all had the same per- 
centages of adults of child-bearing age. The 
large cities now have a rather high percent- 
age of adults of child-bearing age. It is also 
probably true that the figures are raised for 
the larger cities because there the popula- 
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tion is more likely to develop the habit of 


o 88 | 


going to hospitals for delivery than in | 


smaller places. Also prospective mothers 
come in from the surrounding country and 
suburbs to have their babies in hospitals. 
Such a birth is recorded for the city but the 
residence is elsewhere. 

A measure which gets around these diffi- 
culties of interpretation somewhat is the 
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number of children under 5 years of age per 
1,000 married women 15-45 years of age. 
The numbers for the cities of the different 
sizes are 484, 513, 479, 535, 532, 551. The 
numbers would probably be still larger for 
towns over 10,000, for those over 2,500 and 
for villages, if the data were 
available. On farms the num- 
ber is much higher, 872, nearly 
twice as many as in the cities 
of over a million. 

Perhaps the larger cities, 
with apartment houses and with 
congested and dangerous streets 
are not as hospitable to babies 
and children as are the smaller 
places. No doubt their scarcity 
leaves an impression also on the 
life of these cities. 

Death rates are higher in the 
smaller places, as the following 
numbers per 1,000 population 


show: 11, 13, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16. These 
low death rates in the large cities, how- 
ever, probably do not mean what they 


appear to mean, namely that the large cities 
are healthier, but rather that there are fewer 
persons of those ages when there are greater 
chances of dying, to wit, babies and the aged. 
In any case the people in the smaller places 
are more concerned with life and death, 
than those in the large cities. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Women like cities, while the work of men 
is needed on farms. At least such we infer 
from the ratios of men to women. Among 
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SEX RATIO 











urban populations there are only 97 men 
to 100 women, while out in the open coun- 
try there are 115 men to 100 women. How 
is it in the cities of different sizes? Con- 
trary to expectation, in the very large cities 
women are not in excess, the sex ratio (num- 
ber of males per 100 females) for adults be- 
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ing 102 for the cities of over a million, and 
for cities in Class 2 the men and women are 
equal in numbers. For the three classes of 
cities with populations between 600,000 and 
50,000 there is an excess of women, only 
96, 95, and 94 males over 15 years per 100 
females of those ages. The 
larger proportion of males in 
the very large cities is probably 
due to the presence there of 
large numbers of foreign-born 
among whom there are many 
more men than women. In the 
smaller places, classes 6, 7, and 
8, that is, down to those towns 
of 2,500 inhabitants, there are 
98, 99, and 98 men to 100 
women. In the small villages 
there appear to be more men 
than women, 105 in a sample of 
88 agricultural villages, taken 
in about the same proportions 
as were the cities from the different regions. 

Women seem to prefer the larger cities, as 
would be clear if it were not for the foreign 
born. These inequalities in the sex ratios 
affect the chances of marrying and the stand- 
ard of living of the people since women are 
not as productive economically as men. 
Crime is less prevalent where there are more 
women. The sex ratio is related to morality 
and to many other g®@cial conditions. 


FOREIGN-BORN AND NATIVE WHITE 


Immigrants from the farms of Europe 
and Mexico settle in the largest cities of the 
United States. The stimulus is probably 
only in part the factory whistle, for the 
percentages in factories are about the same 
in cities of different sizes, yet the foreign- 
born whites distribute themselves in the fol- 
lowing percentages of the population in 
the different classes of cities arranged ac- 
cording to size: 23, 19, 13, 13, 10, 9, 8, 8. In 
the villages and in the open country only 3.5 
per cent are foreign-born. In 1930 one quar- 
ter of the population of cities of over a mil- 
lion was foreign-born, and one-fifth in other 
cities of over a half million. The American- 
born offspring of the foreign-born were dis- 
tributed in much the same manner, showing 
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this distributive process to have been of 
some duration; 33, 34, 26, 33, 20, 20, 20, 18, 
20; and for the villages and farms about 11 
per cent. 
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The figures for the native-born whites of 
native-born parents are interesting because 
of their size. Only a third of the population 
of cities of over a million inhabitants are of 
this native stock, while in the villages there 
are three quarters, as shown by the follow- 
ing percentages: 34, 40, 50, 53, 56, 61, 61, 
63, 72, and on farms 68. 

This heterogeneity in the large cities is 
not without significance for politics and the 
problem of government in a democracy, al- 
though crime is less where the foreign-born 
are most numerous. Even though immigra- 
tion is restricted or cut off entirely the influ- 
ence of the immigrant on our city life and 
voting will probably persist for a generation 
or more. 


INCOMES AND Cost or LIvING 


Incomes are larger in the big cities. Per- 
haps the best evidence is the wages paid, 
since the great majority of the population 
who work are wage earners. The estimates 
as to wages are determined by dividing the 
total amount paid out in wages in a year, in, 
say, the manufacturing establishments of a 
city, by the number of wage earners, as esti- 
mated by the United States census. In 1929 
in the cities of over a million inhabitants the 
average annual wages thus determined for 
manufacturing establishments was $1,570. 
For other classes of cities, arranged in de- 
scending order of size, the annual earnings in 
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manufacturing establishments, similarly de- 
termined, were $1,380, $1,300, $1,300, 
$1,210, $1,190. Wages are thus about a 
third higher in the largest cities than in the 
smaller places of 25,000 to 50,000 persons. 
The lower wages in the smaller places is no 
doubt one of the reasons why industry is 
tending to move outward from the big cities 
to smaller places. The big cities grow bigger 
perhaps because of the attractions of the 
great city, but before reaching such a con- 
clusion it is well to note the above observa- 
tion that wages are lower in the smaller 
places. 

One other source of data on incomes is 
the annual earnings in retail stores, esti- 
mated in approximately the same manner as 
was the earnings in factories discussed in 
the preceding paragraph. This series from 
retail stores quite parallels the one for wages 
in manufacture: $1,530, $1,400, $1,360, 
$1,330, $1,310, $1,270, $1,220, $1,250. Stores 
are not as free to seek lower labor costs as 
factories. Hence it is the factories rather 
than the stores that take the lead in moving 
outward. Higher wages in the larger cities 
may be an illusion, for if it costs more to 
live there the higher wages will not mean 
much. It is desirable then to examine the 
data on the cost of living. 

It probably costs more to live in the 
largest cities. Standard articles should not 
be expected to vary much in price from a 
large city to a small one. A Ford car costs 
no less in a small place, nor does a Hart- 
Schaffner-Marx suit of clothes. There are, 
too, a very large and increasing number of 
such standard brands. There might be some 
differences in food prices, for which we do 
not have enough adequate data. The item 
of greatest difference is the value of land, 
which of course enters into the price of very 
many articles sold in the cities. Wide dif- 
ferences exist in the values of homes owned 
as shown by census data for 1930: $7,800, 
$6,700, $6,400, $5,500, $5,300, $4,700, 
$4,100 and $3,600 in towns of less than 
10,000 inhabitants and more than 2,500. 
These figures do not reveal possible differ- 
ences in the qualities of the houses, but they 
probably mirror differences in the land val- 
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ues. Monthly rentals paid by families not 
owning their homes tell the same story of 
higher costs in the large cities. The median 
rents paid per month in 1930 for the differ- 
ent groupings of cities were $44, $35, $32, 
$28, $25, $25, and $22 for places of 10,000 
to 25,000 inhabitants. The rent is just twice 
as great in the big cities. Comparing cities 
of over a million with cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 inhabitants, the annual earnings in 
retail establishments are $310 a year more 
in the larger places, while the house-rent is 
$264 a year more. 

It may be then that there is still a margin 
in favor of the large city in income. As 
evidence, the use of radios may be consid- 
ered. A standardized article like a radio, 
many of which carry trade marks, should 
cost very nearly the same no matter how 
large the city. Yet in 1930 more families 
in large cities had them than in smaller 
places as shown by the percentages of fam- 
ilies owning (or paying installments on) 
them; 59, 56, 50, 41, 42, 41, 38, 39. Do 
these figures mean that more families can 
afford to have radios in big cities than in 
small ones and hence that the margin of 
incomes over cost of necessities is greater 
in the large cities? The evidence is obvi- 
ously not conclusive. Parenthetically, only 
21 per cent of farm families had radios in 
1930. 

There is one other source of data on in- 
comes, the income tax. It is not feasible to 
determine amounts of income paid by cities, 
but the per cent of the adult population pay- 
ing income tax can be ascertained. There 
are more income taxpayers per 1,000 adult 
inhabitants in the larger cities than in the 
small, as shown by the following numbers 
of income taxpayers per 1,000; 96, 96, 85, 
73, 68, 63, 64, 63, 54. This series of the 
number of income taxpayers roughly corre- 
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sponds to the series for wages. 
Of all the characteristics of cities accord- 
ing to their size, perhaps the one that is 
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most effective generally in determining 
whether we shall live in a large city or a 
small one is the size of the income. There 
are some who argue that the very large cities 
are too big, that they should decrease or at 
least not grow any more, while the small 
places might well increase. The indices of 
income just presented may be quite inade- 
quate for predicting whether such desiderata 
may result, but as they stand income series 
presented do not seem to indicate, in and 
of themselves, that the large cities will stop 


growing in favor of increases in the smaller 
ones. 


AY 














An Answer to a Fire Chief’s Prayer’ 


By HAROLD A. STONE! 


Executive Secretary, Bureau of Governmental Research, New Orleans 


Improvements in fire defenses bring a reduction in basic insurance rates; 
smaller insurance premiums result from low fire losses in Texas cities. 


HERE is nothing in the present 

method of grading a city’s defenses 

against fire nor of setting fire -insur- 
ance rates to induce officials either to im- 
prove their fire-fighting units or to reduce 
fire losses. This remarkable condition exists 
in forty-seven states, the one exception be- 
ing Texas, where cities and fire insurance 
policyholders are rewarded for improving 
their fire-fighting forces and for lowering 
losses. Strangely this plan is almost unknown 
to officials outside of Texas, yet it has been 
in use there since 1913. 


GRADING SCHEDULE AND Key RATES 


Texas cities are graded for their fire de- 
fenses by the engineers of the Texas Fire 
Insurance Department rather than by the 
engineers of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The grading schedule used by 
the state is somewhat different in design 
from the one used by the National Board. 
The results of the grading, however, are en- 
tirely dissimilar. Under the Texas plan, key 
rates or basic insurance rates are directly 
determined. These key rates, in addition to 
being the city’s base rate, represent the 
city’s classification, taking the place of the 
one set by the National Board outside of 
Texas. These rates are a measure of the 
city’s ability to cope with the fire problem. 
Moreover the analysis or survey for deter- 
mining the key rates for each town is pub- 


* The author is indebted to George C. Hawley, 
chief engineer, Texas Fire Insurance Department, 
for reviewing and correcting this article. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Stone holds an M. S. 
degree in mechanical engineering, Ohio State 
University; M. S. in public administration, Syra- 
cuse University, 1926; was an engineer, Ohio In- 
spection Bureau, 1921-26; staff member, Cleveland 
Bureau of Municipal Research; chief engineer 
and later director of research, California Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, 1927-32. 


lished and made available to anyone, show- 
ing the charges for each deficiency which the 
city may have when compared to the “‘stand- 
ard” city. It shows how the key rate is as- 
certained, as can be seen from the following 
survey for Houston. 


CHARGES 
WATER Works: (c) Pumping units in du- 
plicate, steam and electric power..... $0.03 
(f) Pressure deficient ............... 03 
(j) Power other than steam or water... .01 
STANDPIPE: Deficient in capacity, but with 
pumps of adequate size............. 01 
WaTER Mains: (d) 24% of mains less 


than 8 inches in size in mercantile dis- 








a See Pe Se ee 02 
FrrE ALARM SysTEM: Deficient 40%.... .02 
BuiLp1inc Law: (b) Inadequate but fire 

limits established and general char- 

acter of construction therein properly 

I air ar Scie lng ie lucie ole ea .06 
PR EES eStian Aswaneasuws snes 02 
CONFLAGRATION HAzArD: (a) Overhead 

wires in mercantile district.......... 01 

(b) Special hazard exposures.......... 02 
(d) Over 75% of roofs wood shingle... .04 
pc re $0.27 
CREDITS 

Auto Pumpers: Nineteen 750 g.p.m. or 

larger capacity @ 1%...........4.- 19% 
CHEMICAL ENGINES: Chief’s car......... 1% 
WEEE TOWER: GORE. cnc cc ccicccccsccs 2% 
AERIAL TRUCK: Two @ 1%............ 2% 
NATIONAL ELectricaL Cope. Adopted and 

III biota dBase a adie hw ein 2% 
METHODS OF FIRE PREVENTION AND PRIN- 

CIPLES OF FIRE INSURANCE: Taught 

in all public schools................ 3% 
ARSON REWARD: Maintained............ 2% 

NE CII iin oss kde stv avcnd 31% 


31 per cent of total charges (27 cents) .$0.08 

Key rate (deduct 8 cents from 27 cents) .19 

The Texas Fire Insurance Department 
publishes annually a small booklet showing 
the key rates for all towns and cities. In 
addition it gives the premiums collected 
and the losses paid in each place. 
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AN ANSWER TO A FIRE CHIEF’S PRAYER 9 


IMPROVEMENTS Repuce Key RATE 

All the officials have to do, when plan- 
ning an improvement in the city’s fire de- 
fenses, is to submit plans to and get ap- 
proval from the engineers of the Fire Insur- 
ance Department to find out how much re- 
duction will be given in the key 
rate. During the past twelve 
months several towns in build- 
ing water supply systems un- 
der PWA were told ahead of 
time how much the key rate 
would be reduced. Then the 
Department inspected the fin- 
ished jobs to see if specifica- 
tions had been followed. Im- 
mediately afterwards new key 
rates were established. For ex- 
ample, Bridgeport’s rate in 
1935 dropped from 90 cents to 
50 cents and Pittsburgh’s from 
59 cents to 41 cents this year. 
And what is more, the reduction in the 
total insurance premiums paid by all cit- 
izens in the town can be calculated before 
the improvement is started. For each one- 
cent drop in the key rate, the total premium 
goes down about one per cent. In Bridge- 
port the key rate dropped 40 cents which 
will produce approximately a 40 per cent de- 
cline in insurance premiums for the follow- 
ing year. The premiums totaled $6,867 in 
1934 and probably will be cut $2,700 in the 
next year, a saving equal to $1 per capita 
per year. 

A “fire protection-insurance” balance 
sheet can be set up by any official contem- 
plating an improvement in his fire protection 
facilities. On the one side is entered the 
capital cost and on the other side the total 
insurance premiums saved. If there is a 
reasonable balance between these two, then 
the project becomes economically feasible. 
In the case of Pittsburgh, $7,000 a year in 
premiums will be saved by a $100,000 water 
improvement. This is a 7 per cent invest- 
ment without giving any consideration to 
the advantages of a pure water supply. It 
is this balance sheet feature of the Texas 
plan which provides an incentive for making 
improvements, as the end results can be 
foretold. This is in sharp contrast to the 
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experience of officials in the other forty- 
seven states, who work in the dark and with 
no assurance of a benefit if an improvement 
is installed. 


Low Losses RepucE PrRemMiuMS 


A second feature of the Texas 
plan is likewise unique, as the 
fire-loss experience of a city is 
taken into account in determin- 
ing the size of the insurance pre- 
mium. If losses are high indi- 
vidual premiums on each risk 
in the town are increased and 
if losses are low the premiums 
are reduced. The following ta- 
ble shows the amount of pen- 
alty or credit for a poor or a 
good record of the losses dur- 
ing the preceding three years: 
STONE 


Penatties Crepits 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Loss Ratios * 
(Per Cent) 


85 and over sitiieeian ice aa 
80 to 85 : tinal 12 
75 to 80...... plkcdieveatinidociaas ae 
kk , Ea a Se: 6 
65 to 70 ade Siatneala dean — 
i Sane omnia: = = 
50 to 55.. = 3 
tS RR ear ere eae se a 6 
See es a 7) 
35 to 40.......... . ea ssateaienes 12 
eS ee eee ee 15 


* The loss ratio is the ratio of losses paid to the 
premiums collected during the prior three years, based 
upon figures submitted by the local fire insurance agents. 


A new method of calculating loss ratios went into effect 
in 1935, based upon a four-year record instead of three. 
In 1936 it will be based upon a five-year record. At pres- 
ent the penalties remain unchanged, but credits are in- 
creased, making it more attractive to city officials to re- 


duce fire losses. 


INCENTIVES TO IMPROVE FIRE PROTECTION 


These penalties and credits are shown on 
the face of each insurance policy and are 
applied to the normal premium so each pol- 
icy holder knows he is paying more or less 
than standard. Not only does the individual 
property owner know, but likewise the pen- 
alty or saving in the entire town can be cal- 
culated. Dallas, for example, had a slightly 
lower than normal fire loss record during 
1931, 1932, and 1933 which permitted in- 
surance premiums to be reduced by 3 per 
cent during 1934. Thus Dallas citizens would 
have paid $2,051,800 in insurance but be- 
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cause of the credit paid only $1,990,316 or 
a saving of $61,484. If its record had been 
sufficiently good to merit the maximum 
credit of 15 per cent the saving would have 
been $307,000 or over $1 per capita. 

In contrast, policyholders in the city of 
Temple in 1934 paid $120,750 including a 
15 per cent penalty for a bad fire record 
when they might have paid only $105,000 
on normal losses. Thus about $1 per capita 
more than normal was paid, while the po- 
tential savings run $2 per capita if losses 
go down far enough to obtain a 15 per 
cent credit. 


CoMPLETE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Incidentally, full statistical data on each 
insurance company doing business in Texas 
are published annually by the Fire Insur- 
ance Department. Losses paid, premiums 
collected, loss ratios on various classes of 
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risks, and the total record of the state are 
available to any citizen. Again, this is in 
sharp contrast to the secrecy surrounding 
information of this nature in many other 
states. 

City officials throughout the country 
should envy their brothers in Texas, where 
information on insurance is available and 
where a real incentive is given to improve 
fire protection facilities and to reduce the 
losses from fires. An improved fire depart- 
ment or fire alarm or any other defense re- 
duces the key rate, which in turn reduces 
the total premium to be paid. In addition, 
insurance premiums are lowered when the 
loss record is less than normal. It would 
seem from the outside that every civic or- 
ganization in Texas would be hammering 
away at city officials to obtain these bene- 
fits, particularly when they amount to as 
much as $2 per capita per year. 


City Managers Look At Relief 


‘wenty city managers in different size cities, in response to a let- 
ter from the International City Managers’ Association early in 
December, supplied the information on which this article is based. 


QUESTIONNAIRE survey of twenty 
communities, widely distributed as to 
size and geographical location, regard- 

ing the present status of relief programs and 
the future prospects of adequate provision 
for indigent unemployed through WPA and 
direct relief indicates that the facile dis- 
tribution of the relief load among several 
levels of government according to ‘“‘employ- 
ability” is not developing precisely accord- 
ing to plan. 

The estimated proportion of ‘“employ- 
ables” who will be taken care of under WPA 
varies all the way from 20 per cent to 100 
per cent. Only three of the twenty cities be- 
lieve that all “employables” can be put to 
work on WPA projects. One community is 
concerned because projects to give work to 
employable women and white collar work- 
ers have not been developed. A number of 
cities feel that eligibility requirements for 


work under WPA have two undesirable ef- 
fects: (1) the requirement that applicants 
for WPA employment must have been on 
relief during the summer ignores seasonal 
unemployment which is a disturbing factor 
particularly in northern cities; as a result 
employable applicants for relief who are 
beginning to come in during winter months 
cannot be provided for by WPA; (2) this 
“seniority” requirement for eligibility penal- 
izes those who have avoided relief thus far 
and places a premium on continued attach- 
ment to relief rolls. 

Those “employables” not reached by 
WPA will be cared for generally in the 
same manner as unemployables—direct re- 
lief. West Virginia, where local revenues 
have been depleted excessively by tax lim- 
itations, has no plans for handling “em- 
ployables,” and the same is true of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Alliance, Nebraska, is for- 
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tunate in having two PWA projects under 
way to which it will be possible to shift em- 
ployables who do not secure WPA jobs. 

A variety of procedures is being followed 
by cities to cope with the problem of caring 
for unemployables and WPA ineligibles cre- 
ated by the cessation of federal funds for 
direct relief. In Colorado a 2 per cent sales 
tax is shared with the counties for relief 
purposes. Columbus, Georgia, expects to 
meet the problem by a combination of 
county, city, and private resources. Most 
communities express the necessity for in- 
creased state aid if relief funds are to be 
adequate. In at least four communities relief 
needs are to be met by borrowing—a dis- 
tressing phenomenon of the lingering “‘emer- 
gency’ concept which refuses to consider 
expenditures for relief a charge on the oper- 
ating budget. If the cessation of federal 
grants compels municipal borrowing for re- 
lief purposes it cannot be justified, say the 
city managers. 

At least eight of the twenty communities 
consider that under present conditions state, 
municipal, and private funds will not be 
adequate to meet relief needs. At least four 
city managers anticipate suffering in their 
communities during the winter. One of these 
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thinks it will be the “worst winter yet.” One 
state relief administrator thinks it will be 
the “worst winter yet” from the viewpoint 
of expenditures but not from the standpoint 
of suffering. 

Nine of the twenty city managers con- 
sulted scored the vacillating policy of the 
federal government. They were practically 
agreed that any policy consistently followed 
was to be preferred to the present “month- 
to-month”’ policy. Criticism of WPA eligibil- 
ity requirements has been indicated previ- 
ously. City officials also fear a sudden cessa- 
tion of WPA in the spring which would pro- 
duce an economic collapse similar to that 
caused by the liquidation of CWA in 1934. 
One manager feels that we have reached the 
limit of productive expenditures on “made- 
work” programs and that we must return 
to direct relief. Reports were almost unani- 
mous that federal or state governments must 
assume a major portion of the relief load for 
“unemployables” and “employables” alike 
in the future as in the past. 

This report would be incomplete without 
mention of Arlington County, Virginia, 
which does not “have any relief problem at 
present” and therefore has no WPA experi- 
ence to report. 


Municipal Responsibility for Hospital Care 


By ALDEN B. MILLS* 
Managing Editor, The Modern Hospital, Chicago 


The need for hospital care and a plan for co-operative service by public 
and private institutions is presented by Mr. Mills in the following article. 


O SPECIFIC rule can be given which 
N will determine the relative responsi- 
bility of cities, counties, states, and 
voluntary non-governmental agencies to pro- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mills was a member of the 
research staff and later executive secretary, Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), 1928-33: is the author of The Extent 
of Illness and of Physical and Mental Defects 
Prevailing in the United States (1929) and co- 
author of a number of other books on medical 
facilities. 


vide hospital care. A general rule, which per- 
haps will actually be more helpful, is that 
the government agencies should be prepared 
to provide any type of service needed in the 
community which cannot be obtained from 
existing voluntary hospitals. 

Hospital patients may be classified in at 
least two ways: by medical condition and by 
financial condition. Consideration of both 
classifications is necessary to determine re- 
sponsibility of local and state governments. 
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In terms of different patients served, most 
of the hospital care in the United States is 
provided by the voluntary hospitals, i. e., 
the group of non-profit community institu- 
tions that were started and are controlled by 
churches, lodges, or other community groups. 
Only 12 per cent of the hospital patients in 
the United States are admitted by the pro- 
prietary institutions, and they provide only 
6 per cent of the total beds. Nearly 70 per 
cent of the beds are in government institu- 
tions — federal, state, county, and city — 
which, however, because of the long average 
stay of patients, admit only 30 per cent of 
the patients. The balance of the bed capac- 
ity (25 per cent) is in voluntary hospitals. 
Since, however, the voluntary hospitals usu- 
ally care for acute medical conditions, they 
admit about 58 per cent of the total number 
of patients. 

Voluntary hospitals originated with the 
religious orders. They have, therefore, a 
long tradition of charitable service. In most 
communities they are exempt from real es- 
tate and certain other taxes. Most volun- 
tary hospitals have been built with gifts 
from the public, and repayment of these 
funds is not required or expected. They are 
maintained largely by earnings coupled with 
some income from endowments, from gifts 
and charitable funds, and from taxes. They 
constitute the community’s first line of de- 
fense against disease. It is essential that 
their necessary activities be safeguarded and 
encouraged. Whatever government officers 
can do to strengthen the voluntary hospitals 
means that much less service which will be 
demanded of government bodies and reduces 
by that much the probability of further ex- 
penditures from tax funds. 

In most communities, however, the volun- 
tary hospitals are not sufficiently large or 
well financed to provide all the hospital care 
needed. Moreover there are certain types of 
cases that can usually be given as good or 
better care in special institutions which, be- 
cause of the length of stay of patients, can- 
not ordinarily be supported in any appreci- 
able degree from patients’ fees. Well-known 
examples are the care of mental disease and 
tuberculous cases for which government 
units—state, county, and city—have already 
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made extensive provision. Equally valid 
claims can be made on behalf of the large 
group of chronic and convalescent patients, 
many of whom are either entirely neglected 
now or are given inadequate attention in ex- 
pensive general hospital accommodations. In 
some places it has been found necessary for 
government units, usually the state, to pro- 
vide care for orthopedic and venereal dis- 
ease cases. Because of their exceptional im- 
portance to the public health, contagious 
and communicable disease cases are usually 
hospitalized at government expense, fre- 
quently in hospitals built and maintained by 
cities or counties. 

Accident and emergency cases are some- 
times as a matter of routine sent to city or 
county hospitals, since the police and fire 
departments often are concerned with them 
in the first instance. A better plan for metro- 
politan areas is to district the area and to 
send the patient to the nearest hospital, the 
city or county assuming the responsibility 
for cost on an agreed basis if the patient is 
unable to pay. In such cases, however, only 
those hospitals which meet reasonable mini- 
mum standards and which are equipped to 
handle accident cases effectively and 
promptly should be utilized. 

The most frequent difference of opinion 
between voluntary and government hospitals 
occurs in the field of care of the indigent 
acute sick. This has long been considered by 
many of the voluntary hospitals a part of 
their normal public responsibility. (Some of 
them, it must be admitted, have never shown 
much interest.) These hospitals want to con- 
tinue to meet this responsibility, and their 
communities expect them to do so. The de- 
pression, however, has so increased the de- 
mand for charitable service and decreased 
the income from endowments and gifts that 
stresses have been put on both government 
hospitals and voluntary institutions. In 
many communities it has been found expedi- 
ent and economical, under such conditions, 
for the city or county to pay for the cost of 
caring for indigent patients in voluntary hos- 
pitals, which at present have many empty 
beds available for this use. 

The problem of developing suitable co- 
operation between voluntary and govern- 
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ment hospitals exists only in the larger com- 
munities. Of the 3,073 counties in the 
United States, 1,300 have no general hos- 
pitals for community use and must rely on 
facilities in neighboring communities. Ap- 
proximately the same number, 1,311, have 
only non-government hospitals, 
while 166 counties have only 
government institutions. The 
remaining 296 counties, which, 
however, contain 57,000,000 
people, have both government 
and non-government general 
hospitals. These are the areas 
in which problems most fre- 
quently arise. 


A PLAN FOR CO-OPERATION 

The city or county adminis- 
trator who takes serious inter- 
est in the hospital care of the 
public should encourage the 
hospitals of his area to form a local hospital 
council for the discussion of community hos- 
pital problems. On this council the govern- 
ment hospitals should be represented directly 
by their administrative officers, and in addi- 
tion there should be adequate representation 
of the public, both through public officials 
and non-official public-spirited citizens. Such 
a hospital council should make a careful and 
thorough survey of the needs of the com- 
munity for hospital service and the existing 
facilities for meeting those needs. 

In any metropolitan area the needs of the 
following classes of cases should be consid- 
ered: (1) acute medical cases; (2) acute 
surgical cases; (3) maternity cases; (4) 
pediatric cases; (5) eye, ear, nose, and 
throat cases; (6) communicable disease 
cases; (7) accident cases; (8) mental dis- 
ease cases; (9) tuberculosis cases; (10) der- 
matology cases, especially those of venereal 
disease; (11) convalescent cases; (12) 
chronic cases; and (13) ambulatory cases 
which need service in the clinic or out- 
patient department. (All the different types 
of clinics should be considered. In Philadel- 
phia in 1929 there were 61 different disease 
groups for which general or special clinics 
were provided. So long a list will not be re- 
produced here.) 
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Having compared needs with facilities, it 
then should become the duty of the hos- 
pitals as a group to co-ordinate their work 
in such a way as to meet all the needs of the 
community (taking into account, of course, 
the facilities available to their residents in 
state and federal institutions.) 
One of the best expressions of 
the modern point of view on 
this subject has been prepared 
by Dr. C. W. Munger, director, 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
New York, and president-elect, 
American Hospital Association. 
Speaking as the administrator 
of a large county hospital op- 
erated under an enlightened 
public welfare law, Dr. Munger 
outlines the philosophy of his 
group as follows: 


Our conception of these prob- 
lems in Westchester County may 
interest you. We have a number of private 
voluntary hospitals pretty well scattered over 
the county. We in the county work have always 
considered them the first line of defense for 
their communities, it being understood that they 
would handle emergency accidents, short medi- 
cal and surgical cases, etc. The county has 
often used its own funds to finance short hos- 
pitalization of county charges in these hospi- 
tals. 

There has always been a problem of inade- 
quate bed capacity in this county so that we 
have never had to worry that the county’s own 
facilities would not be well utilized. We have 
had to maintain a complete general hospital here 
because several communities have no local hos- 
pitals and because, in former times at least, the 
existing hospitals were unable to carry the full 
load of indigent cases. We have not, however, 
stressed the development of our general hospi- 
tal. We have placed emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of facilities which it would be impossible 
to duplicate in every one of the dozen commu- 
nity hospitals on an economical basis. As a re- 
sult, we have the only facilities in the county 
for the observation and care of psychiatric 
cases, and we have developed our tuberculosis 
division. We also have wards for acute venereal 
disease which is often unacceptable to the local 
hospitals. In other words, we have tried to de- 
velop the county hospital to complement rather 
than compete with the local facilities. 

As to accident cases, I think the plan where 
both public and private hospitals participate, 
each having a certain district, is best. It is no 
more fair to the public hospital to take all acci- 
dent service away from it than it would be for 
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the public hospital to take all emergency work, 
leaving none for the voluntary hospitals. If the 
public hospital is going to be an efficient, smooth- 
running organization which will do the best pos- 
sible work for the indigent sick, it must be kept 
active with a proper distribution of cases in its 
various departments. Otherwise, it will be un- 
able to secure a proper group of house officers, 
it will be inadequate as a center of nursing edu- 
cation, it will be unattractive to the visiting 
physicians and will, therefore, fail to get the 
good doctors on its staff. 

While every public hospital should have a 
chronic department, I believe it should be de- 
fended against the policy so easily assumed by 
voluntary hospitals of using the public hospital 
as a dumping ground for undesirable types of 
cases. If public funds are used extensively in 
subsidizing the care of indigent patients in vol- 
untary hospitals, those hospitals should take the 
“bad with the good.” The voluntary hospital 
should have a right to transfer patients who re- 
quire care of specialized types, such as only the 
county hospital has. In these specialized serv- 
ices, the county hospitals should probably make 
some provision for the care of private patients, 
provided, of course, that no voluntary institu- 
tion has such facilities. 


PROBLEM OF PATIENTS WuHo Pay 


The care of paying patients in government 
hospitals is a touchy matter. In several Cal- 
ifornia counties bitterness against public offi- 
cials has arisen among doctors and voluntary 
hospitals because the county hospital ac- 
cepts patients able to pay, thus diverting 
them from the voluntary hospitals and from 
the private practices of the physicians. The 
courts are now being called upon to pass 
on the legal authority of the counties to 
make such provision. In the final analysis, 
of course, the case will be decided in the 
court of public opinion. Certainly voluntary 
hospitals cannot indefinitely prevent the 
counties from providing service to paying 
patients if it is really needed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES 


Having defined, in accordance with state 
law and in collaboration with the other hos- 
pitals of the community, the social needs 
which the city or county government should 
assume, the city or county administrator 
must next give attention to the problem of 


administration. There is not space in this 
brief paper to go extensively into details of 
administration. Two general principles are 
basic: First, the hospital should be entirely 
and completely protected from all political 
interference in administration. This can 
best be assured by choosing a competent and 
experienced administrator and giving him 
full authority over all employment and pur- 
chasing. Presumably in manager communi- 
ties spoils politics are at a minimum any- 
way. The care of the sick is a community 
responsibility too highly technical in char- 
acter and too deeply affecting the lives and 
tenderest emotions of the people to permit 
it to be soiled by any taint of partisan 
politics. 

Second, the hospital should have a policy- 
forming body of public-spirited citizens who 
will make the hospital their hobby and chief 
interest and who will devote time, attention, 
and hard effort to advancing its standards. 
This body must, of course, keep its policies 
in harmony with those of the manager and 
the council. Probably some overlapping in 
membership between the council and the 
hospital board is desirable, but too large an 
ex-officio membership is undesirable. The 
board should not be a mere figurehead but 
should have the right to pass upon the 
budget before submission to the manager 
and to make and defend recommendations 
concerning the work of the hospital. 

Every government hospital should meet 
the standards for registration set up by the 
American Medical Association and, if it con- 
tains 25 beds or more, the minimum stand- 
ards for full approval by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. These standards are both 
minimal, however, and cannot be rightly 
considered as more than steps toward the 
goal—not goals in themselves. The goal is 
adequate hospitalization in the community 
for all economic groups and all types of 
cases provided at costs the people can meet 
in institutions that adhere to the highest 
ethical and professional standards and are 
properly equipped and manned to meet these 
standards. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Handling Damage Claims Against 
the City 


What methods should be followed in the 
handling of public liability and property 
damage claims against the city? 


AMAGE claims against a municipality 
may arise from the injury or alleged in- 
jury of an employee, or they may result to a 
member of the public from the operation of 
some municipal function or the existence of 
some of its facilities. Damage claims of both 
characters have jumped to unheard of 
amounts in recent years due to increased 
governmental activities, made work, and 
hard times generally. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability is usually regulated by statute. 
Public liability and property damage claims 
usually involve the larger amount and cause 
the most expense and difficulty in settle- 
ment. Often the city does not know about 
the alleged damages until considerable time 
has elapsed after the accident, when a claim, 
often greatly in excess of the actual dam- 
ages, is filed with the city. In one city of 
about 95,000 population, 510 active claims 
are pending asking the city to pay over 
$1,000,000 for alleged damages. 
Responsibility for handling claims should 
be definitely centralized in one bureau or 
office, preferably the city attorney’s office or 
the finance department, instead of being left 
to separate offices. In the larger cities it may 
be advisable to have one or more physicians 
attached to the staff or available for inde- 
pendent examinations. A valid claim must 
be based on some injury received by reason 
of the carrying on of an activity, which, 
either by common law or legislative enact- 
ment, is classified as one for which the mu- 
nicipality can be held liable. If the statute 
or charter requires the filing of claims within 
a specified period or at a designated place, 
the statute should be strictly complied with 
in both instances. If it is thus filed with 
some one other than the city attorney or the 
claims department, it should immediately be 
transferred to the properly designated claims 


department. A prompt and thorough inves- 
tigation should then be conducted by one 
who is experienced in claim work and who 
knows how to make effective use of such 
aids as photographs and engineers’ measure- 
ments, who can examine witnesses and 
claimants, who can discover the circum- 
stances of the accident, and who can deter- 
mine the actual loss or damage which the 
injured party has suffered. In personal in- 
jury cases, proper physical examination 
should be made as soon as possible after ac- 
cidents which might involve claims, and if 
compensation is allowed, later examinations 
should be made with a view to concluding 
the period of injury within a reasonable 
length of time. 

Many of the claims against the city may 
be filed by city employees. These claims 
should receive the same careful investigation 
and businesslike treatment as public liabil- 
ity or property damage claims. The city 
should determine whether the employee was 
injured while on duty or on his own time. 
Employees injured in line of duty should be 
placed on the compensation roll at the proper 
time. The city should prevent fraudulent 
claims being made by professional claim- 
ants and prevent instances of city employees 
receiving compensation from the city and 
also from private parties responsible for an 
accident. The policy of the city in handling 
damage claims should be aggressive, and the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
law applicable thereto strictly construed. 

Perhaps about one-half of all claims sub- 
mitted are of doubtful validity, as the 
amounts demanded by claimants are usually 
far in excess of any loss which they have 
sustained. The other one-half of claims pre- 
sented are more serious, and in a majority 
of instances demand a consideration of the 
advisability of a compromise settlement. 
Where the liability of the city is clear, settle- 
ment should be made out of court, if pos- 
sible, after a most careful investigation to 
ascertain the amount and fix the value of 
the claim on the basis of actual loss sus- 
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tained. The council should rely upon the 
opinion of the city attorney in the investiga- 
tion of damage claims rather than upon con- 
siderations of political expediency. There 
should be an adequate records and follow-up 
system for checking all claims until final 
disposition is made. Perhaps the standard 
forms and procedures of accident insurance 
companies would indicate methods that 
could be followed to advantage. All ques- 
tionable claims should be contested, and the 
settlement thereof, to avoid the nuisance of 
a contest, should be kept at a minimum. 

Some attention should be given to ways of 
reducing the number and amount of claims 
filed. Police officers and inspectors in the 
public works departments should report haz- 
ardous conditions and defects in city streets 
which need correction. The charters of some 
cities provide that when any hazardous con- 
ditions are caused by independent con- 
tractors, such contractor and his surety, if 
any, must be made a party defendant in an 
action brought against the city to recover 
damages by reason of such defects. The city 
therefore should require bonds to be posted 
when issuing permits for street openings, 
cuts in pavements, street obstructions, over- 
head signs, etc. If the city does not follow 
the policy of requiring bonds, perhaps the 
cost of damages could be reduced by the 
city’s bringing action against the negligent 
party to recover for any damages the city 
has paid to injured parties. In this way the 
city can compel those responsible for danger- 
ous conditions to assume liability for any 
injuries that the general public might suffer 
because of their negligence. 

The matter of cities carrying liability and 
property damage or workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance with private insurance com- 
panies is a matter of policy. Many cities, 
both small and large, set up reserve accounts 
in lieu of insurance, and carry their own 
risks in this manner. Others cover direct 
risks to the municipality by private insur- 
ance. Obviously there is no object in carry- 
ing insurance to cover governmental activ- 
ities where no liability rests on the city. Also, 
all independent contractors should be com- 
pelled to assume all risks that they create. 
It is far more important that the city em- 
phasize great care in the general upkeep of 
streets and city property in order to reduce 
the number of injuries, conduct a continu- 
ous campaign for accident prevention in all 
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departments, and take all precautionary 
measures possible such as installing safety 
devices, maintaining proper loss records, and 
following up accidents and their common 
causes for the purpose of remedying them.— 
AMBROSE FULLER, attorney, League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities. 


A System for the Control of Small 
Tools 


What sort of system or procedure should be 
set up for the control of small tools? 


VW ITHOUT question, small tools should 

be controlled by some system, but just 
what system depends a great deal upon local 
conditions, accounting procedure, storeroom 
set-up, etc. Theoretically, of course, tools 
should be treated in the same way as are 
major items of equipment. A more practical 
way would be to handle small tools in the 
same way as other supplies are handled in 
the accounting system. If there is a central 
storeroom under the control of a responsible 
individual with an inventory card for each 
item of supply, it would seem best to handle 
the small tools through the same procedure. 
This would mean that there would be a prop- 
erty or inventory card for each class of small 
tools, such as hammers, rakes, shovels, 
brooms, etc., and that when these items were 
issued on requisition, to a foreman or any 
other member of a work crew, it would auto- 
matically result in a charge to the proper 
expense or overhead account, and a credit to 
the stores account. A memorandum record 
with each foreman will then furnish a per- 
fect control. 

However, there should be an additional 
restriction—no tools should be issued for re- 
placement unless the old tools are returned 
or otherwise properly accounted for. If along 
with this provision there is a restriction on 
the issuance and responsibility of tools to as 
few individuals as possible, the result would 
be a simple system which would probably 
result in reducing losses. The next logical 
step, one that has been taken in many busi- 
ness establishments and in some cities, is to 
require the foreman to make good any losses 
he cannot properly account for. This, of 
course, is a matter of policy, but whether or 
not a foreman is actually charged for tools 
lost, a system of requiring the physical re- 
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turn of worn-out tools is a procedure which 
should result in the reduction of losses. 

Every effort should be made to minimize 
losses in other ways. The city’s name should 
be stamped on the tools, and foremen should 
be provided with tool boxes which have sub- 
stantial locks especially where tools must be 
left on the job overnight. If there is a cen- 
tral storeroom and some system of tool con- 
trol, it will be possible to establish a record 
showing for each crew the extent of tools 
used and tools lost. This in itself will have 
a desirable effect upon the crew. 

This simple system will result in a large 
measure of control without the necessity of 
a lot of elaborate bookkeeping. Of course 
if there is no established central storeroom 
there may be some difficulty in working out 
this tool control system, but it is probable 
that local adaptation can be made so that 
without too much overhead there will be the 
proper accountability for tools which is 
desired —Gustave A. Moe, chief account- 
ant, Public Administration Service. 


City Coal Purchases Subject to 
Federal Excise Tax 


Does the recent amendment of the Revenue 
Act of 1935 exempting all purchases made 
by cities and states for their exclusive use 
apply to municipal purchases of coal un- 
der the Guffy Act of 1935? 


LTHOUGH Treasury Decision 4604 and 

4605, relating to Title 4 of the revenue 
act of 1932 (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 
October, 1935, page 306) removes the pre- 
vious distinction between purchases to be 
used in connection with ‘“‘an essential gov- 
ernmental function” and purchases for other 
purposes, the wording of the Guffy Coal 
Act left some doubt as to the applicability 
of this decision to purchases of coal. A let- 
ter addressed to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, asking for clarification of this point, 
brought a reply dated December 21: 

You are advised that the above-mentioned 
Treasury decisions have no reference to the 
Coal Act. To be exempt from the tax imposed 
under Section 3 of the Bituminous Coal Conser- 
vation Act the purchase of coal by municipali- 
ties must be made from the producer direct and 
must be used in the exercise of an essential gov- 
ernmental function. 
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The operation of a city-owned electric, water, 
or gas plant may be the exercise of both an 
essential governmental and a proprietary func- 
tion. That coal used in the operation of the 
plants when the products are sold to consumers 
and not used for municipal upkeep is deemed 
to be used in the exercise of a proprietary func- 
tion and its purchase is not exempt from the tax. 

Apparently, then, that troublesome phrase, 
“an essential governmental function,” has 
been incorporated into the Guffy Coal Act, 
and municipal purchases of coal will be sub- 
ject to this indefinable standard. 


Method of Paying Volunteer Firemen 


What practice should be followed in small 
cities in paying volunteer firemen? 


Benne practice of paying volunteers or 
part-time firemen varies greatly through- 
out the country. Some are paid by the year, 
others by the run or by the hour. A recent 
survey in Michigan, made by the Michigan 
Municipal League, shows that in 54 towns 
with an average population of about 8,000 
there are both full-time and volunteer fire- 
men with an average of four full-time men 
and 15 part-time men. The chief, assistant 
chief (if there is one), drivers of apparatus, 
and a few firemen are generally full paid; 
the volunteers are generally paid $1 to $2 
for the first hour, and something less for ad- 
ditional hours. The practice in these Michi- 
gan towns is probably typical of other parts 
of the country. 

Perhaps the best way of paying volun- 
teers is to set aside a certain amount of 
money each year for this service. For ex- 
ample, if $100 per month is allowed, it may 
be divided among the volunteers, according 
to the number of fires (and perhaps drills) 
to which they respond during the month. 
Under this procedure when there are a 
larger number of fires during a certain 
month, the amount paid per fire would of 
course be less and there would be no in- 
centive to incendiary fires in order to in- 
crease the pay received by the men. It is 
quite important that there be enough full- 
time paid men in a volunteer department to 
get the apparatus to the fire and get into 
operation. — DeWayne E. NoLtIne, engi- 
neer, National Fire Protection Association. 
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Salaries of Park Employees Held 
Exempt from Income Taxes 


HE maintenance of a park or play- 

ground by a municipality is the exercise 
of a governmental function, and therefore 
the salaries of employees engaged in such 
work are exempt from federal income tax. 
Such was the decision handed down by the 
Federal Board of Tax Appeals in a case de- 
cided late in November, which arose out of 
the attempt of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to collect income tax on the salaries of 
employees in the park and playground de- 
partment of the city of Los Angeles. The 
employees of the department claimed that 
salaries received from the city should be ex- 
empt from federal income tax on the ground 
that the maintenance of parks and play- 
grounds, when maintained by taxation, is a 
governmental function, while the internal 
revenue officials contended that it was a 
proprietary function. In upholding the con- 
tention of the employees, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held that the fact that a small fee 
is charged by the playground department in 
connection with some of its activities on 
public playgrounds does not change the pub- 
lic character of the playground or park 
department. 


New Test for Automobile Noise 
Is Devised in England 


COMMITTEE of the English Ministry 

of Transport has for the first time suc- 
ceeded in measuring the volume of noise 
made by cars and motorcycles on the road. 
This noise measurement is expressed in 
terms of “phons.”’ A comparison of certain 
other common sounds expressed in the same 
terms shows that in proposing a maximum 
noise of 90 phons on cars the committee is 
not making too severe demands on manufac- 
turers. For example, the noise in the inte- 
rior of a tube train with the windows open 
has been measured at from 90 to 95 phons, 
or approximately the same as the greatest 
noise which, if the recommendations of the 
committee are adopted, a car will in the fu- 
ture be allowed to make. The sound of a 


loud motor horn is represented by 100 to 
105 phons, that of a pneumatic drill by 105 
to 110 phons, and that of an airplane engine 
by 110 to 120. The greatest noise which the 
human ear can bear without pain is figured 
to be about 130 phons. 

The Ministry of Transport committee, ap- 
pointed in August, 1935, has confined its 
attention to the over-all noise made by 
vehicles but has not investigated the ques- 
tion of what proportions were due to engine, 
transmission, exhaust, and other parts. Sum- 
marizing the results of the test, the commit- 
tee finds that (1) except at high speed the 
present-day ordinary motor car is not un- 
duly noisy; (2) a number of sport cars are 
at present too noisy but can clearly be 
brought to the more acceptable level of the 
remainder of this type; (3) except at moder- 
ate speeds, many motorcycles are at present 
too noisy; (4) certain commercial vehicles 
are somewhat noisy but could probably be 
improved in many cases by attention to en- 
gine and gear noises and to a lesser degree 
to exhaust noise. 

In the light of these results, the commit- 
tee recommends that all new vehicles shall 
be tested before leaving the factory and 
shall not be sold for use within the country 
unless they conform with the following con- 
ditions: (1) When the vehicle is driven with 
full throttle at thirty miles an hour, using 
the gear preferred by the driver, the loud- 
ness measured at a point 18 inches to one 
side of the vehicle, shall not exceed 90 
phons; (2) when the vehicle is stationary 
with the engine running at the speed which 
would give maximum power output, the 
loudness 18 inches behind the exhaust pipe 
shall not exceed 95 phons. These recom- 
mendations would apply only to vehicles 
made after August 1, 1936, and in the case 
of motorcycles and commercial vehicles it 
is suggested that these noise levels shall be 
relaxed to the extent of 5 phons for a period 
of two years. The purpose of this provision 
would be to give the makers time to carry 
out the necessary experiments without dis- 
locating their manufacturing program. 

The adoption of such a system of noise 
measurement and of a legal maximum noise 
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for cars would be a considerable advance on 
the measures which the Ministry of Trans- 
port has already taken to secure quieter 
streets, such as the enforcement of the use 
of pneumatic tires and the creation of silent 
zones. The authorities have been handi- 
capped in their attempts to rid the roads of 
noisy vehicles by the vagueness of the ex- 
isting law, which makes “excessive noise”’ 
an offense but leaves it to individuals to de- 
cide what constitutes excessive noise. 


Score One Against Schooling in 
New York City 


HE utility of requiring a high school 

education as a prerequisite to admission 
to competitive civil service examinations for 
such positions as clerk, bookkeeper, and mar- 
ket supervisor, was denied at a hearing on 
November 25 before the New York City 
Civil Service Commission. The Commission 
had set up the high school prerequisite for 
the markets supervisor’s examination. Dis- 
appointed candidates, The Chief, and the 
Board of Aldermen protested the pre- 
requisite so strenuously that a hearing was 
announced on the general problem. 

A committee of aldermen, supporting em- 
ployees, and candidates who had not been 
educated at high school, together with others 
who expressed concern for hidden Abraham 
Lincolns and Al Smiths, led the attack on 
the requirement. They argued: 

1. It is un-American to exclude those whom 
poverty has denied the privilege of high school 
education. 

2. It is class discrimination to limit the ex- 
amination to high school graduates. 

3. The city will fail to obtain the services of 
the best—like Lincoln and Smith who never 
went to a high school. 

4. The underprivileged ask only a chance to 
compete with the more fortunate. 

5. The motto of civil service is “equality for 
all,” just as much as it is “the best shall serve 
the state.” 

6. By charging fees the expense can be re- 
couped. 

7. No one gets an education in high school 
anyway. Children have to be taken out of 
school to learn enough to hold a job in later 
life. 

8. There is no relationship between schooling 
and a particular job, and if the civil service 
commission is going “high hat,” legislation de- 
priving it of discretion will be enacted. (This 
threat was made by a state senator appearing as 
counsel for two groups. ) 


The Commission then called upon a num- 
ber of prominent educators, superintendents 
of schools, and professors of education. They 
argued: 

1. Equality for all means only equality of op- 
portunity for those equally qualified. 

2. The number of good coals to be found 
among ashes does not pay for the labor of ex- 
amining ashes. 

3. An ability to cram at tutoring schools is 
no substitute for four years education. 

4. Education has made great strides since its 
opponents were of school age, and is now avail- 
able free to all. 

5. There is a character-building influence in 
the discipline and contacts of education which 
should be capitalized. 

6. The approach toward a career service re- 
quires the broadest educational base at the foot 
of the ladder. 

Two educators (on the public payrolls) 
agreed with the senator in saying there was 
no relationship between schooling and a job 
but omitted to display the fervor of the ad- 
vocates of the underprivileged. 

Following the hearing President Finegan 
and Commissioner Morton voted to readver- 
tise the examination for markets supervisor 
without requiring high school graduation or 
its equivalent. Commissioner Ordway dis- 
sented.—SAMUEL H. Orpway, JR., municipal 
civil service commissioner, New York City. 


Harvard Receives $2,000,000 for a 
School of Public Administration 


GIFT to Harvard University of $2,000,- 

000 from Lucius N. Littauer, manufac- 
turer and ex-Congressman, for the establish- 
ment of a graduate school of public admin- 
istration, was announced on December 11 by 
President James B. Conant. Half a million 
dollars has already been received by the 
University, and the balance will be received 
within the next two years. 

In his letter to President Conant, Mr. Lit- 
tauer said in part: “Government administra- 
tion has in late years been enormously 
broadened, taking in most fields of human 
activity, and become highly specialized and 
technical. Governmental administration for 
the true welfare of the people demands es- 
pecial training imbued with the ideals and 
ambitions for our country’s benefit. Our 
public administration needs men trained in 
the broad outlook into the history, politics, 
and economics of the times. Its importance 
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well merits the creation of a school with an 
independent faculty and organization such 
as has been developed at other graduate 
schools at Harvard.” 

At the same time, President Conant an- 
nounced the appointment of a commission 
to make a comprehensive report on univer- 
sity education for public service and to rec- 
ommend plans for the organization of the 
new school. President Dodds of Princeton 
University heads the commission; among 
the other members are Morris B. Lambie, 
William B. Munro, and Leonard D. White. 

The Harvard University Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research on December 17 announced 
the receipt of a gift of $54,250 from the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association for 
expansion of its program of street traffic 
research. Approximately $21,000 of this 
sum will be used to provide fifteen fellow- 
ships of $1,200 each, plus field research 
expenses, to be awarded to selected college 
graduates for a year’s study at the Bureau 
on problems of street and highway traffic 
control and accident prevention. 


Mayors Ask That States Assume 
Share of Relief Burden 


EETING in Washington on November 
18 to 20, for their third annual con- 
ference, the United States Conference of 
Mayors was attended by over 100 mayors 
and other municipal officials of the larger 
American cities. The central theme of the 
three-day program was federal-city relation- 
ships. President Roosevelt received the may- 
ors at the White House, and in a brief talk 
gave assurance that the federal government 
“does not propose to let people starve after 
the first of July any more than during the 
past few years.” The President also sug- 
gested that representatives of the different 
levels of government—city, state, and fed- 
eral—should sit down together to work out 
a better system of taxation, indicating that 
the federal government would sponsor such 
a conference in the near future. 

Three members of the President’s cabinet 
participated in the program. In describing 
the law enforcement activities of the depart- 
ment of justice, Attorney-General Homer S. 
Cummings stated that the department is in 
no way seeking to gather to itself jurisdic- 
tion which does not belong to it, and then 
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urged the importance of the co-operation of 
all law enforcement agencies. Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins pointed out that “the 
responsibility for devising and enacting 
measures which will result in maximum bene- 
fits to wage earners in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation now rests with the 
states.”’ She also indicated that considerable 
amendment of state statutes would be re- 
quired in order that old age pensions and 
mothers’ pensions could be made effective 
under the co-operative venture to be par- 
ticipated in by the federal and state govern- 
ments. Echoing and applauding the Presi- 
dent’s plan for a national tax conference, 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., suggested that there must be out- 
lined certain zones of taxes, some exclusively 
for cities, some for counties, some for states, 
and some for the federal government. He 
expressed his opinion that the federal gov- 
ernment’s leadership in pressing for the re- 
duction of interest rates has been reflected in 
lower rates to cities. 

Works Progress Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins spoke about the future of relief, 
indicating that the program would probably 
change from time to time until we finally 
worked out a “permanent program that fits 
and suits the needs of the nation.’’ All who 
heard him had the feeling that the federal 
government would not fail to assume its fair 
responsibility to the city. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner made a strong 
plea for federal aid for a nation-wide hous- 
ing program for the low-income group. The 
senator held that beyond its admitted social 
benefits, a national housing program is the 
one way to complete recovery. Other sub- 
jects discussed were safety and traffic con- 
trol, noise abatement, modern methods of 
fire prevention, and tax collection cam- 
paigns. 

The Conference adopted a resolution urg- 
ing additional federal relief appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1936-37, and at the same 
time advocated that state governments be 
prodded into accepting their share of the 
relief burden. Another resolution called for 
the continuance of transient relief by the 
federal government. An extension of the 
benefits to municipal employees for old-age 
pensions, under the Social Security Program, 
on an optional basis, was also asked. Other 
resolutions urged states to pass necessary 
legislation to enable full co-operation in the 
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social security program and financial assist- 
ance by the federal government through 
loans or investments at low interest rates to 
stimulate the development of an extensive 
low-cost housing program. 

Officers of the conference for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, F. H. La 
Guardia, mayor of New York City; vice- 
president, Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chi- 
cago; treasurer, Howard W. Jackson, mayor 
of Baltimore. Retiring President Daniel W. 
Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee, was made hon- 
orary president. The conference has estab- 
lished permanent national headquarters in 
Washington at 730 Jackson Place with Paul 
V. Betters as full-time executive director.— 
SHERWOOD L. REEDER, assistant director, 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


NYA Allocates Funds for Public 


Service Projects 


HE National Youth Administration has 

allocated $1,323,203, or 13 per cent of 
its $10,000,000, for the employment of 
young persons on public service projects. 
Each state has received an allotment of 
money based upon the number of young per- 
sons 16 to 25 years of age who were on 
relief in May, 1935. This does not mean 
that only this amount of money can be used 
for work in connection with public agencies 
and non-profit agencies which are concerned 
with research and administration. Public 
service projects may be developed within the 
other three categories established by the 
NYA: youth community development and 
recreational leadership, rural youth develop- 
ment, and research. Superintendents of 
schools and presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities have assigned young persons to 
work of a similar nature under the student- 
aid plan, which was allotted approximately 
$27,000,000. 

The National Youth Administration is ap- 
pealing to public officials, governmental re- 
search bureaus, civic organizations, and 
others interested in the public service to as- 
sist in the planning and execution of sound 
projects, in recruitment of eligible young 
people from relief families, and in the selec- 
tion of supervisory personnel. Another field 
for suggestions is the planning of training 
programs for young people employed on 
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those projects. If the program of the NYA 
is to be a success it needs the active support 
and advice of all students and practitioners 
of public administration. — Dorotny I. 
CLINE, assistant chief, Division of Com- 
munity Organization, National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 


Cities Put Exempt Property Back 
on Tax Rolls 


UNICIPALITIES short of revenue be- 

cause of tax limitations or other 
causes are beginning to look twice at the 
tax rolls to justify adding some property 
now exempt. In many cities, such tax ex- 
empt property has been increasing in num- 
ber and value of parcels and now represents 
a considerable portion of the entire taxable 
property. The value of tax exempt property 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, for example, is over 
one-third the total value of taxable prop- 
erty, and in the rural area outside this city 
the taxable real estate is valued at $16,097,- 
000 while the exempt property is worth 
$8,753,000. 

Under the terms of a new law, Kansas 
cities no longer exempt from taxation prop- 
erty of college and university societies. The 
board of assessors of Pittsburgh recently or- 
dered all utility owned real estate heretofore 
exempt to be placed on the assessment rolls. 
In California, a recent court decision threat- 
ens to compel all religious, fraternal, char- 
itable, and other non-profit organizations to 
pay taxes in full on their property. The 
supervisors of Los Angeles County, however, 
adopted a procedure whereby valuations of 
such property are greatly reduced on the 
theory that the property has a much smaller 
value when used for religious, fraternal or 
charitable purposes. 

Of particular significance in this trend of 
cities to put back on the tax rolls property 
which has for some time been exempt are 
the changes in legislation advocated by New 
York City’s advisory committee on tax ex- 
emption and equalization to return $700,- 
000,000 tax exempt real estate to the tax 
list. All exemptions allowed clubs, societies, 
and professional organizations would be 
eliminated entirely or limited to small 
amounts. Parsonage exemptions would be 
removed, private schools to be entitled to 
exemption would have to offer a stipulated 
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number of free scholarships available with- 
out restriction to students who qualify 
through public competitive examinations, 
and hospital exemption would be measured 
by the quantity of free service rendered. 
Taxes of a fixed percentage of the sales price 
would be imposed on land purchased by, or 
sold to, cemetery associations. The commit- 
tee also recommends that the state pay local 
taxes on its real estate used for purposes 
from which New York City does not solely 
benefit. Another recommendation would 
give the city a voice in the choice of sites 
for public schools, churches, and other insti- 
tutions normally exempted, to safeguard the 
most valuable land against non-revenue pro- 
ducing uses.—ALBERT W. Noonan, tech- 
nical director, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers. 


West Virginia City Officials Hold First 


Annual Conference 


HE need for co-operation between cities 

and between cities and other levels of 
government was the keynote of the first an- 
nual conference of the West Virginia League 
of Municipalities, held in Charleston on De- 
cember 16. Clifford W. Ham, director of 
the American Municipal Association, vigor- 
ously criticized the narrow concept of gov- 
ernment which permits no view of the whole 
picture and causes the officials of one level 
to deny the rights of others to revenues for 
essential services unless they happen to be 
collected in a provincial manner. As a con- 
crete illustration of what can be done by 
inter-city co-operation, Morton L. Waller- 
stein brought from the neighboring state of 
Virginia an inspiring story of the League’s 
work in that state; Roy H. Owsley pre- 
sented a similar report on the work of the 
Kentucky League. 

Other matters discussed at the conference 
included: the meaning of the proposed mu- 
nicipal home rule amendment to be voted 
upon next fall; the effect of the tax limit on 
municipal services; the administration of 
WPA projects; city planning; and the future 
of municipal league work in the state. The 
governor, two state senators, and the state 
tax commissioner presented the point of view 
of the state government on financial matters. 
Both senators believed that the state mu- 
nicipal league is the best medium for dis- 
sipating existing prejudices against urban 
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interests and urged the league to make a 
strong campaign for the adoption of the 
home rule proposal. 

This first annual conference was attended 
by thirty-seven officials representing twenty 
cities in the state. A new schedule of dues 
for member cities, one cent per capita, was 
approved and a greatly expanded program 
for 1936 was adopted. D. Boone Dawson, 
mayor of Charleston, succeeds Elmer W. 
Prince, city manager of Morgantown, as 
president. — Hume K. Now Lan, executive 
secretary, West Virginia League of Munici- 
palities. 


Planners Urge Creation of a Perma- 
nent National Planning Board 


a. E state planning boards, the 
District of Columbia, three planning re- 
gions, and two foreign countries were repre- 
sented at the Conference on State Planning 
Administration called by the American Soci- 
ety of Planning Officials and held in 
Chicago during the second week in Decem- 
ber. Representatives came from as far south 
as Alabama, from as far west as California, 
Washington, and Oregon, and from as far 
north and east as Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. Of especial interest was the adoption 
of a resolution urging that Congress enact 
the bill now pending before it providing for 
the creation of a permanent National Plan- 
ning Board. 

There was wide and varied discussion of 
the topic “What is the Function of a State 
Planning Board?” It was the consensus of 
those present, since state planning is so 
new, that it is not desirable nor is it pos- 
sible to define its functions at the present 
time. It was generally believed, however, 
that the state planning board, acting as an 
advisory body to the legislature and the 
governor, should collect data on the basic 
resources of the state (natural and human), 
help to co-ordinate the planning studies of 
the individual state departments, and make 
recommendations to the legislature and gov- 
ernor on the basis of the carefully collected 
and analyzed data looking toward the proper 
development of the state. 

The importance of the work of the state 
planning boards is being increasingly recog- 
nized. Substantial appropriations have been 
made in some of the states to provide for 
adequate staffs. From the reports submitted 
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at the Conference it appears that in almost 
every case the board first undertook to in- 
ventory the resources of the state. Gener- 
ally speaking, these inventories dealt with 
land resources, water resources, and mineral 
resources. A great deal of useful and impor- 
tant data was collected which, when pre- 
sented to the people of the states, gave to 
the citizens for the first time a picture of 
what has been happening to the resources 
and to the people of those states. 

It was generally agreed that planning can- 
not be done by the states alone. Many prob- 
lems overlap state boundaries, and it is 
therefore necessary that we do regional and 
national planning as well. It was also agreed 
that to make planning effective in the states, 
it is necessary to bring it down to the coun- 
ties and municipalities. There was much 
discussion on the relation between the state 
planning board and county and local govern- 
ments. It was generally felt that state plan- 
ning boards should help stimulate county 
and local planning but that an intelligent 
and enlightened local citizenry would be 
needed to make state planning effective — 
WALTER H. BLUCHER, executive director, 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


A Unique City-Owned Market 
Attracts Wide Interest 


"THE municipal fruit and vegetable mar- 

ket of Benton Harbor, Michigan, the 
largest cash-to-grower fruit market in the 
world, ended its 1935 season on November 
29 with a volume of trade exceeded during 
the past five years only by the 1932 and 
1934 seasons. The movement of the market 
reduced to carload equivalents amounted to 
8,049 cars, which is 134 cars less than the 
shipment a year ago, but 1,241 cars more 
than the 1933 forwardings. Early season 
prospects indicated a record year, but an 
early frost, which seriously injured several 
crops, curtailed some of the brightest pre- 
season prospects. The total value of prod- 
ucts cleared through the market during the 
past season was $3,137,215. 

Necessity for eliminating traffic conges- 
tion caused by fruit trading on the streets of 
Benton Harbor led to the establishment in 
1930 of the municipal market, which during 
the past five years, has done a business of 
more than $15,000,000. The market covers 
eleven acres not far from the center of the 
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business district. It is laid out in a series of 
long parallel lanes, each lane being next to a 
“through alley” lane. On both sides of the 
trading area are rows of stalls, 220 in num- 
ber, many of which are rented by the season. 

Out-of-town truckers arrive on the market 
and pay $1 to purchase each load. They are 
assigned to a loading platform and given a 
ticket showing they have paid. Resident or 
season operators pay $50 a year for a plat- 
form and are given a season badge. Badges 
and tickets must be worn so as to be seen. 
Growers drive into lanes where they receive 
bids from the buyers. The grower receives 
his money on the spot. Differences of opin- 
ion between growers and buyers are settled 
by the market master or state inspectors 
who pass judgment on the quality and grade 
of offerings. 

The market administration is under the 
direction of a board of five members ap- 
pointed by the mayor for five-year terms 
with one member retiring each year. The 
board is separate and distinct from the city 
government. Assisting in the management 
in an advisory capacity is a group of four 
outstanding fruit growers selected by prom- 
inent farm organizations. They meet jointly 
with the board and offer valuable sugges- 
tions as to the management of the market. 
In direct charge of the market is a market 
master assisted by two gatemen who receive 
the dimes of entering growers and keep tally 
on the amount of each load. There are also 
traffic officers to keep loads moved up, and 
a registrar and his assistant. 

Although the market board is an inde- 
pendent authority, it fits into the regular 
city administration in that all purchases are 
made through the city purchasing depart- 
ment, all money is handled through the city 
treasurer’s office, receipts are turned in each 
day and deposited in the city’s general fund, 
all bills are paid through the same channels 
as other city bills and by regular city 
voucher, the charge being made to the mar- 
ket as one of the city departments. 

The Benton Harbor market defies com- 
parison, since there is no other market to 
be found that is exactly similar in operation. 
As a result, each year finds inspection par- 
ties from other communities visiting Benton 
Harbor’s enterprise, with a view to estab- 
lishing municipal markets in their own cities. 
—H. H. Crow, city manager, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan. 
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State Aid for Public Libraries Receives 
New Impetus 


TATE aid for public libraries was the 
dominant theme of the midwinter con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
held in Chicago on December 29 to Janu- 
ary 1. The new impetus to state aid, it was 
pointed out in the discussions, is due in part 
to the adoption of tax limitation laws by 
various states—notably Indiana, Michigan, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Washington, 
and West Virginia—which impaired the abil- 
ity of cities to maintain libraries. Twelve 
states report increased appropriations to 
their state library agencies. 

Reports on unemployment in the library 
profession disclosed a slight increase in sal- 
aries and at least a fairly general movement 
toward the restoration of salaries cut during 
the earlier years of the depression. Improve- 
ment in employment conditions in the li- 
brary profession can be advanced, according 
to the report of a committee on unemploy- 
ment, by: adequate coverage of the country 
with library service; the adoption of graded 
schemes of service with the possibility of 
progression from lower to higher grades by 
those with superior abilities; salaries com- 
mensurate with the requirements for the 
various grades, including yearly increases 
based on efficiency and length of service; 
protection of those in service who meet the 
high standards set and who prove in actual 
experience their ability to do the work re- 
quired, by (a) security in tenure of position 
through civil service or some other merit 
system with the good features of civil serv- 
ice and not the bad ones, (b) retirement 
pensions, (c) unemployment insurance. 

Reports on the circulation of books in 
public libraries in 1935 indicate a slight de- 
crease after several years of unprecedented 
gains. Less unemployment is one reason ad- 
vanced by librarians for this slight falling 
off—from 2 to 5 per cent—in the number of 
books read. The prime factor was insufficient 
funds to buy books due to the curtailment of 
library budgets, it was pointed out. The 
knitting fad was cited as a minor factor 
causing a decline in women readers. Even 
with a slight falling off in circulation, the 
number of books borrowed from public li- 
braries in 1935, is still greater than it would 
have been if the gains of the past few years 
had been only normal.—Estuer H. Drxon, 
American Library Association. 


State and Local Government Employ- 
ees Form a National Federation 


a" organization entitled the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees was established at 
Chicago in December by a convention of 
delegates representing unions of state, coun- 
ty, and municipal employees affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Up to 
the present time separate organizations rep- 
resenting these groups have been directly 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The recent convention was held for 
the purpose of working out a transfer of 
affiliation so that these groups could co-oper- 
ate in extending employee organization to 
other jurisdictions. Five states and approx- 
imately thirty organizations were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Among the objectives of the organization, 
as listed in the constitution, are: 

To co-operate in giving efficient service to 
our respective jurisdictions. 

To extend and uphold the principle of merit 
and fitness in public employment and to pro- 
mote civil service legislation. 

To establish and maintain a clearing-house of 
information and a research service for affiliated 
locals. 

To foster and promote by education a new 
public attitude toward public administration. 

The keynote of the convention was the 
advancement of public service and security 
of position in public employment. This, in 
practical language, means public personnel 
legislation, or, as described in the constitu- 
tion “the promotion of civil service legisla- 
tion.”’ The organization of public employees 
in a movement designed to create job secur- 
ity and to promote administrative tech- 
niques affecting personnel brings a new force 
into the field of public administration. 

The new organization is to be affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
through the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, which is the national 
union of federal employees. The headquar- 
ters of the new organization is established 
at Madison, Wisconsin. The writer, who 
was elected president, is a former secretary 
of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
is at the present time executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Employees’ Association, 
and has served as principal personnel exam- 
iner in the Wisconsin State Bureau of Per- 
sonnel for over four years. — ARNOLD S. 
ZANDER. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

apne ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 

OFFICIALS. Assistant Director. Qualifica- 
tions desired: Graduate engineer; three or more 
years’ experience in the service of a public 
works department, preferably in an administra- 
tive capacity; aptitude for organization work, 
office management, research in the field of gov- 
ernment. Preferred age group: 30-35. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Address V-4, Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUSING AND 
Town PLANNING. Organizing Secretary. H. 
Chapman, who has been secretary for many 
years with offices in London, has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. A special international com- 
mittee has been appointed to select his succes- 
sor, and the following requirements have been 
outlined as basic: college or university educa- 
tion; proficiency in at least two languages, in- 
cluding English; knowledge of housing, town 
planning, and related subjects; organizing abil- 
ity and administrative experience; some Euro- 
pean travel; international spirit of goodwill and 
diplomacy; age, not over 40 or 45. Beginning 
salary would be about $2,500, and the success- 
ful candidate would have to be prepared to take 
up residence in the city where the headquarters 
of the Federation, now in London, are situated. 
Duties would include occasional journeys to 
the Continent. Apply to the American Society 
of Planning Officials, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA (2,367). City Manager. 
The council unanimously adopted the town 
manager form of government on December 9, 
and desires the services of a trained manager. 
The approximate salary is $2,000. E. A. Smith 
is president of the council. 

EASTPORT, MAINE (3,466). City Manager. 
On December 9 the first city council of five 
members was elected to take office on January 
6, 1936. The charter provides that for the first 
five years the manager shall not be a resident of 
Eastport at the time of his appointment. The 
entire council favors the plan and prefers a 
“competent financial man.” Applications may 
be addressed to Mayor R. C. Emery. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Accountant and au- 
ditor, $3,200 a year; assistant accountant and 
auditor, $2,600 a year; senior accounting and 


auditing assistant, $2,000 a year, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Certain specified accounting experience 
with motor carrier companies or motor carrier 
brokers is required. Age, under 53. Apply to 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for Announcement 13 and appli- 
cation form. Closing date, January 20, 1936. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 54; B. S. C. E. degree; 18 years’ experi- 
ence with United States Geological Survey and 
a federal engineering department; resident en- 
gineer and director of public works, respective- 
ly, in two Southern cities for two years; city 
manager of two different cities for a total of 
eight years. (P-21). 

Age, 28; A. B. degree; summer school at 
Zimmern School of International Studies, 
Geneva, Switzerland; and School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse. Teacher and later 
principal of an American school in the Orient, 
1930-34. For the past year, executive secretary 
of a citizens’ league in an Eastern city. Would 
like public administrative position. (P-22). 

Age, 44; four years of university training in 
accounting and administration; twenty years 
accounting and auditing experience, including 
governmental audits, budget making and con- 
trol. For past five years and at present assistant 
to auditor. Would like position as auditor, comp- 
troller, or office manager. (P-23). 

Age, 51; M. A. degree, Iowa University; fif- 
teen years’ experience as executive secretary, 
civil service commission in city of 500,000. Ex- 
perience with states of New York and Minne- 
sota, and with classification agency. (P-24). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


L. P. CookINGHAM, city manager of Claw- 
son, Michigan, from 1927 to 1931, and of Ply- 
mouth, Michigan, 1931 to 1936, was appointed 
the first city manager of Saginaw, Michigan, 
effective January 6. 

Joun N. Eby, city manager of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1923 to 1930, of Flint, Michigan, 1930 
to 1931, and of Dallas, Texas, 1931 to 1935; 
and for the last eight months assistant director 
of the United States Bureau of the Budget, has 
been appointed the first city manager of Toledo, 
Ohio, to take office January 15. 
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CuesTer C. Fisk, 35, assistant city engineer 
of Berkeley, California, since 1929, has been 
named executive assistant to City Manager 
Hollis R. Thompson of Berkeley. Mr. Fisk re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in engineer- 
ing from the University of California, and has 
been in the municipal service since 1925. 

Cirrrorp W. Ham, director of field service 
of the American Municipal Association, was re- 
cently appointed executive director of that As- 
sociation. Mr. Ham served as city manager of 
Gladstone, Michigan, 1923-24, and of Pontiac, 


| January 


Michigan, 1924-30. He was president of the 


International City Managers’ Association in 
1929, 
LeRoy C. Purpy, city engineer, has been 


selected first city manager of Schenectady, tak- 
ing office January 1, 1936. He was formerly with 
the New York state engineering department. 

GILBERT SOLLARS, for several years connected 
in a managerial capacity with the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company of Springfield, Ohio, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


pPOtice Bureau Goes Collegiate. Eighteen of 
the 149 men who passed the Portland, Ore- 
gon, civil service examination for policemen are 
college graduates, and more than forty others 
have attended college without receiving degrees. 
All 149 have had at least a high school educa- 
tion, and all are between the ages of 23 and 28. 


First “Fire Sedan” Acquired. The new in- 
closed unit of the Charlotte, North Carolina, 
fire department is said to be the first “fire 
sedan” in the United States. 


Municipal Bus System Profitable. San Angelo, 
Texas, operates its own bus system at a neat 
profit. The utility has been self-liquidating, and 
the city after two and one-half years of opera- 
tion has six buses which are debt free and which 
earn an average profit of $6,400 annually, even 
though the city has reduced the fare to 5 cents 
and sells six tokens to school children for 5 
cents. 


Tax Collection Drive Brings Results. A drive 
for unlisted personal property taxes is reported 
to be paying big dividends in Omaha, Nebraska. 
A new law requiring the deduction of unpaid 
taxes from the pay of public employees and 

* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International 
City Managers’ Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


from bills for supplies and materials and an- 
other requiring the payment of property taxes 
on autos before issuance of license plates are 
said to have materially aided the tax collectors 
in their efforts. 


Trash Collection Held a Governmental Func- 
tion. In a recent case involving the city of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, a state court held 
that the collection of trash is a governmental 
function and hence the city is not liable for in- 
juries resulting from the operation of trucks 
used in such work. 


Civil Service Provision Adopted. An amend- 
ment to the city charter of Waco, Texas, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a civil service 
commission was the only one of forty-four pro- 
posed amendments to be approved by the voters 
of that city on November 19. 


Cities Plan for Disasters. Long Beach and 
San Diego, California, are designing disaster 
preparedness plans which will function in the 
event of a major catastrophe. In several other 
California cities, steps are being taken in the 
same direction. Oakland and Pasadena are 
among the cities already equipped with disaster 
plans. 


Utility Tax Invalidated. Indiana's 1933 stat- 
ute levying taxes against municipally owned 
utilities was recently declared unconstitutional 
in the St. Joseph Superior Court. The decision 
will be appealed to the state supreme court. 


Record Bond Market. New Rochelle, New 
York, recently sold welfare and improvement 
bonds in the amount of $280,000 at 2.6 per 
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cent, the lowest rate in the history of the city. 
The previous low of 3.5 was established in 1882 
and 1901. 


Charge Fees for Refuse Disposal. Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, has inaugurated refuse dis- 
posal on a fee basis. Rates are to start at ex- 
tremely low figures, $3.50 per year per family 
and $15 per year for each store or business for 
weekly service. Daily service will be provided 
for $60 a year. Fees are to pay the cost of col- 
lection service and to amortize expenditures for 
equipment and a new incinerator. 


Competition in Municipal Reports. Groups 
in the state of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont are sponsoring an annual competition 
for good municipal reports. Competition is be- 
tween towns in the same population range. Ver- 
mont is now entering the third year of such 
competition. 


City-County Fire Truck. The Statesville, 
North Carolina, fire department has a “booster 
truck,” which is jointly owned by the city and 
county and which is used for calls outside the 
city limits. It is said to have saved much valu- 
able property during the short time it has been 
in use. 


Floating Debt Liquidated. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, recently drew a check for $40,097.22 
and wiped out its floating debt which dated 
back to January, 1931, and which at one time 
stood at $430,000. 


Police Radio Extended to Counties. The po- 
lice radio service in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
will in the future serve the county’s rural police 
as well as the city police and fire departments. 
Receiving sets are being installed in the county 
cars, and the power of the transmitter is being 
increased to 250 watts. 


Municipal Power Rates Cut. Reductions of 17 
per cent in residential and power rates and 22 
per cent in commercial rates were announced 
last month by the public utilities commission 
for patrons of the Owatonna, Minnesota, mu- 
nicipal plant. These reductions, effective with 
the December billings, will replace the usual 
Christmas gift or free December billing, which 
in the past two years has totaled $23,669. 


New Municipal Revenue. New York City 
will collect approximately $500,000 a year in 
additional revenue as a result of a decision of 
the Court of Appeals upholding the city’s right 
to exact payment from electric companies for 
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the right to install and maintain underground 
transformer vaults. 


Research Bureau Changes Hands. The Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, established two years ago as the first of its 
kind to be set up as a department directly re- 
sponsible to the mayor and council, has been 
discontinued as a municipal agency, but business 
men of the city will underwrite it as a private 
corporation, with the same personnel. 


New Fingerprint File. Dallas, Texas, will soon 
install a single fingerprint file and also plans to 
build a chance print file where will be classified 
prints found in suspicious places at the scene 
of crime. 


Novel Stop Signs. Police in Coral Gables, 
Florida, are installing new stop signs which can 
be felt as well as seen. Raised letters about 
two inches high and covering most of the width 
of the street are made out of concrete and tar 
and painted a bright yellow. A long bar of the 
same material and color warns the driver by a 
slight jolt, in case he should miss seeing the 
sign. 


Discretionary Parking Regulation. A new 
parking plan in Jacksonville, Florida, restricts 
parking in one zone to business purposes only. 
Officers on the beat must be consulted by 
motorists, who will be asked the length of time 
their business will require. The officers are 
given discretionary authority. In another zone 
parking is limited to two hours. All-day parking 
is prohibited in both areas. 


Legal Difficulty Encountered by Parking 
Meters. A recent test case in Dallas, Texas, in- 
volving parking meters, was dismissed mainly 
for the reason that authority is lacking under 
existing ordinances to fine a motorist for over- 
parking unless an officer can testify to having 
seen him operating the vehicle at the scene of 
violation. Ordinances will be amended so that 
the presence of an automobile in the metered 
zone for longer than the time limit will be suffi- 
cient evidence for a conviction. 


Municipal Water Rates Cut. A new ordinance 
in Seattle, Washington, will save patrons of the 
water department approximately $45,000 a year 
by reducing the charge for water from 50 cents 
to 45 cents for the first 500 cubic feet per 
month. This is the first reduction in rates for 
domestic use that has been granted in twenty- 
five years. 





New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE LEGISLATION, 1935. 
By Irving Tenner. Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1935. 44pp. 60 cents. 

An introductory section gives a_ bird's-eye 
view of the most important legislation enacted 
during the year, and there is a detailed digest 
of state legislation affecting taxes, special assess- 
ments, tax, debt, and expenditure limitation con- 
trol, new sources of revenue, accounting and 
budgeting, municipal pensions, depositories, and 
chief reference sources. 


Tue Way To MuNICcIPAL FINANCE CHAOs. 
By the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, City Hall, Albany, New York. 
1935. 32pp. 

An analysis of the effect of the proposed con- 
stitutional tax limit amendment upon cities in 
the state. This study is of value because of its 
recommendations and because of the methods 
employed in presenting the case of municipal- 
ities. 


PuBLIC WoRKS IN PROSPERITY AND DEPREs- 
sion. By Arthur D. Gayer. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 484pp., 
tables and charts. $3. 

In addition to many pertinent observations, 
this book is of value because of a number of 
tables and charts relating to public works con- 
struction and expenditures. Of particular inter- 
est are chapters dealing with public works de- 
velopments in several selected cities. 


MuNICcIPAL CONTROL OF RETAIL TRADE IN 
THE UNITED States. By the Bureau for 
Research in Municipal Government, 
Harvard University. Published by the 
National Municipal League, 309 East 
34 Street, New York City. 1935. 45pp. 
75 cents. 

Municipal control of retail trade is ap- 
proached from three points of view: First, there 
is presented a list of all the elemental activities 
of marketing as found in operation in retail 
stores, and then each activity is checked to see 
what is typically done by municipal corpora- 
tions to control it. Second, each type of retail 
store is checked against existing municipal ordi- 
nances to see which types of business are typ- 


ically subject to municipal ordinances. Third, a 
list of ordinances generally considered necessary 
and desirable in any American city has been 
checked by leading retail trade boards, mer- 
chant associations, and chambers of commerce 
to determine their reactions. Finally, there is a 
chapter on devices and mechanisms of municipal 
control. This exploratory study in a hitherto 
neglected field is one which municipal adminis- 
trators cannot afford to overlook. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE IN MASSACHUSETTS. By George C. 
S. Benson. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1935. 82pp. 
$1.75. 

The workings of the civil service in Massa- 
chusetts, one of the two states in which the 
state government administers local civil service, 
and the only state where judicial review of re- 
movals is found, are of significance to citizens 
of that state and to all students of personnel 
problems. The author starts out with two hy- 
potheses which he supports by an analysis of the 
system in effect in Massachusetts. The first is 
that unless some professional spirit be intro- 
duced, there may be just as much politics 
within civil service as outside of it. The second 
is that state administration of local civil service 
has aroused so much political antagonism and 
caused so much political friction that standards 
were lowered rather than raised. 


THE OPERATION OF THE COUNCIL-MANAGER 
PLAN OF GOVERNMENT IN OKLAHOMA 
Cities. By Jewell Cass Phillips. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1935. 290pp. 

A case study of the manager plan in the state 
of Oklahoma. In addition to constitutional, 
statutory, and charter provisions, particular at- 
tention is given to the question of policy de- 
termination in council-manager cities, to the 
conduct of municipal administration, and to an 
analysis of city managers in Oklahoma cities. 
This study is based upon extensive research 
which included interviews with over 330 city 
managers and other officials and civic leaders. 
The value of the author’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations is not limited to the state of 
Oklahoma, and this study should prove of in- 
terest to all concerned with the council-man- 
ager movement. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THe MunicipaL Dest Loap In 1935, in 
Cities of over 50,000 Population. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Municipal Service 
Department, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York. 1935. 30pp. 

Of particular interest in this study is the fact 

that the comparative debt statistics include 
data on overlapping debt. After presenting a 
statistical picture of the debt load and com- 
menting on the debt casualties of the depres- 
sion, the author outlines several possible lines 
of control. This study is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable contributions yet made to 
the field of debt statistics. 


STATE CONTROL OF LOCAL FINANCE IN 
MAssAcHusETTs. By Royal S. Van de 
Woestyne. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1935. 168 
pp. $2.50. 

A description and evaluation of state fiscal 
control over local finances in a state which 
pioneered in this field. In view of the current 
interest attached to the question of state super- 
vision, this case study is particularly timely. 


MANUAL ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC CONTROL 
DEVICES FOR STREETS AND HIGHWAYS. 
By American Association of State 
Highway Officials and National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
Washington, D.C. 1935. 146pp. 

A revision and consolidation of separate man- 
uals previously prepared, this volume contains 
not only specifications for traffic signals, signs, 
marking for pavements, curbs and objects, 
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safety zones, traffic islands, etc., but also dis- 
cusses the conditions warranting traffic signals 
and other control devices. 


A City MANAGER FoR Cuicaco. By the 
City Club of Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 1935. 45pp. 

Prepared as educational material in support 
of the movement for the city-manager plan for 
Chicago, this pamphlet is an excellent popular 
presentation of the essentials of the manager 
plan and the reasons for its adoption. It also 
presents representative opinions as to the suc- 
cess of the manager plan in 17 large cities. 


BUILDING LINES AND RESERVATIONS FOR 
FuTURE STREETS. By Russell Van Nest 
Black. Harvard University School of 
City Planning, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 1935. 231 pp. $3.50. 

A valuable contribution to a special phase of 
city planning. The chapters include legislative 
and administrative aspects of building lines and 
street reservations, local procedure and experi- 
ence, eminent domain vs. the police power, and 
a compilation and analysis of court decisions. 


DEFAULTED Municipat Bonps. By A. M. 
Hillhouse. Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1935. 78pp. $1. 

A list of municipal defaulters for approxi- 
mately a hundred-year period, 1830-1930, classi- 
fied according to states and types of tax district. 
Accompanying each defaulter are the citations 
for which a history of that default may be 
secured. 





More Gray Hairs in the Manager’s Thatch 


HE scene is a manager city about 3 p.m. on a Tuesday afternoon in the summer. A 
dignified feminine householder is sitting on her backporch knitting while a city gar- 


bage man is doing his duty. 


GARBAGE Man: “Cook, if you’d keep the cover on your garbage can, it would be a 
damn sight easier for us garbage men to collect your garbage.” 


FEMININE HOUSEHOLDER (outraged): 
careful of your language.” 


“My man, I’m not the cook, and please be 


G. M.: “Well, lady, you understand that us men don’t speak the same way you do, 
and what the hell’s wrong with what I said anyway?” 

Fifteen minutes later the city manager wearily lifts his telephone and gets a com- 
plaint from an insulted housewife who has turned into an irate taxpayer. The manager 


explains carefully that he cannot recruit his garbage men from the English majors of the 
local institutions of higher learning and by his soft answer turns away wrath. Then he has 
a little talk with his garbage crew in which he avoids giving an Emily Post lesson in eti- 
quette. Instead he tells them to keep a damn close watch on how they speak to the better- 
educated residents of the city and by his example teaches them when on Nob Hill to speak 
as the Nob Hillers do. Who said that managers don’t have personnel problems? 

















GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
IN THE MODERN ECONOMY 


The January 1936 Issue of THE ANNALS 
Edited by Paul Studenski, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, New York University. 


There is an introductory article on the scope and objectives of government finance 
in the modern economy. 

Part I takes up the theory, the policies and trends, and the classification and meas- 
urement of public expenditures. 

Part II considers general aspects of public revenues. 

Part III deals with specific taxes—personal income, death, business, sales, excise, 
customs, property, and special assessments and license fees. 

Part IV studies the potency and limitations of public credit and the technique of 
borrowing and repayment, and offers a proposal for complete government ownership 
of currency and credit. 

Part V examines financial planning, and administration of expenditures and of 
Federal, state, and property taxes. 

Part VI is occupied with financing of public works, social security, and war, and 
the problems of public finance in the Soviet Union. 

A selected hllaseske completes the volume. 


$2.00 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


Maintain Your Qualifications for Advancement in Your Profession 
by 


Enrolling in Practical Extension Courses in Municipal Administration 











Three Courses Now Available: 

THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ($25) 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in this field. No other organization or university offers 
extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administrators— 
city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire to 
these or other municipal positions. 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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